UNDERGRADUATE DAYS
the beginning of July, and stayed up to nearly the end of August. More than 200 came up then ; now there are not much more than half that number, and they do not stay up so long. It was very pleasant: we had more leisure as there were no College lectures, though the mathematicians went to Routh, and more opportunities of making friends. It was too, from the educational point of view, an important part of our stay in Cambridge. We had time to think, and to arrange and co-ordinate our knowledge. We got a better grip of our subject and were able to work out any new ideas we might have. An important event of the Long was the cricket match between members on the Foundation, i.e. the Fellows and the Scholars, and the rest. As at that time about half the members of the Cambridge eleven were Trinity men, there was generally a " blue " playing. There were, of course, some who never played cricket except at this match. It was an amusing match to watch. There was one classical Fellow of the College who was so anxious to make runs that he usually ran two or three of his side out in the attempt. The only fly in the ointment was that we had to " keep " three morning Chapels at 7.30 each week. This was more difficult than it looks, for sometimes though we got up early it was not quite early enough, and the Chapel doors were shut before we could reach them.
When I was in residence in the Long of 1879 the most severe thunderstorm I have ever seen struck Cambridge. It was on a Saturday night and Sunday morning : the storm had been going on for some time before I awoke, and when I looked out of the window the Great Court was a lake some inches deep ; torrents of rain were falling from the skies and pouring from the roofs into the Court. I looked at the river before going into Chapel on Sunday
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